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[ EDITORIAL. } 


Tue Lorp nor In THE Fire. 
Tarrying in the summer near a woodland 
country, we find neighbors sometimes passing in 
_wagons with bushels of blueberries which they 
“If it 
hadn’t been for that fire,” say they, “ which the 


have gathered in the “ burnt woods.” 


locomotive or the cigar-smoker started a year or 
two age over miles of some folks’ wood-lots, the 
people wouldn’t have had this harvest of berries. 
"Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 
Maybe it’s a good thing to have the woods fired 
now and then!” And so the sight of public 
blueberries blinds our sense of the rights of 
wood-owners in their property, aud of the forest 
households in their homes. 

Sometimes the public sees men also as trees 
walking, upright columns to be mown down by 
fire and shot, irrespective of their sacred right to 
their lives. And people attempt to appease their 
conscience of the national murders, by anticipa- 
tions of some ultimate good to spring up in the 
wake of man’s desolations. Of course good is to 
appear, for God is love, and overrules the wrath 
of man to praise Him. But does He counten- 
ance the wrath which his gospel tells us to “ lay 
aside?” Would not the love of man praise Him 
more than the wrath of man, if consequences 
Lhe spirit of Mo- 
hammedanism might have said for its professed 


were the measure of virtue ? 


gospel, “ Go ye into all the world and shoot my 
gospel into every creature.” But the true gospel 


shows a more excellent way. For these many 


centuries it has shown the way of love and of 


the Spirit of Christ for the conquest of nations. 


But the heart of man preferred the processes of 


the lower kingdom. 

Now, if Divine love afterwards plants good 
fruits where men spread fire, the world blindly 
War 


is blessed with such good consequences that 


says: “See how God blesses the means! 


follow!” Even as villagers might say, “ Let us 
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keep up the supply of blueberries by burning 
our neighbors’ woodland ! 
the means. 
winds !” 


Providence blesses 
Rights of private property to the 


Is Christianity thus to grow by a blunting of 


the moral sense in professedly Christian nations ? 
Spread the sway of the United States by fire 
and sword over the isles of the sea and nations 
beyond, and we do worse than lose the republic 
in the empire—we re-barbarize ourselves. 

How can we be promoters of Christianity, 
that reject it professedly to promote it ?—that 
tell to Turkey that the policy of Mohammedan- 
ism is right, the carnal sword must prepare the 
way for the spread of religion? For many seem 
now in their hearts to be pushing a war for im- 
perialism under cover of a missionary intent, to 
get more land for the gospel and a Christian 
civilization. 

Granting such gospel power follows in the 
hearts of new peoples coming under our blood- 
bought empire, it would be a result that has not 
been conspicuously apparent in any new prov- 
inces thus far added to our domain. Whiskey 
and the lust of gain have asserted their first 
claim over the nations, and our pro-consuls are 
still likely to be creatures of the corrupt rings. 

But granting that the barbarism of natives, 
or the semi-civilization of residents, should be- 
come converted up to the level of our reduced 
Christianity, the elevation will not be due to 
war. Wars have ‘but perpetuated the earth’s 
barbarism hitherto, and it is in spite of their 
spirit that Christianity has thus far made all its 
advance in men. And so it will be notwith- 
standing the spirit of war, and overruling it, 
that the good seed sown by Christ over the burnt 
ground shall germinate to bear any fruits of the 
Spirit. But oh that the wild ground had been 
burned over by the “ consuming fire” of love, 
instead of the blasting from the pit! 

Not for the crimes of victors nor of vanquished, 
but for the Father’s love to the generations fol- 
lowing, will He command his loving kindness to 


bless and to prosper them. Not to stamp past 


war as good will He repair the desolations of 


war; not to endorse sin as righteous will He 
save sinners. “It is of the Lord’s mercies that 
we,” as nations, “ are not consumed. 


new every morning.” 


They are 


The verdict remains for a nation, “ They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
This was said by Christ to one who drew the 
sword in defence of Christ, the holiest of causes. 
Su it befell Rome, aspiring for a world-power 
which lost to her the republic, and crumbled 
her empire. The only coherent world power is 
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the Prince of Peace, of the increase of whose 
“ government and peace there shall be no end.” 
W ho, now, will be in alliance with Him to whom 
“is given all authority in heaven and in earth ?” 
Him to whom is due the kingdom of the world 
to “become the kingdom of our Lord, and of 
hisChrist: and He shall reign forever and ever.” 
That kingdom is open to every disciple now :— 
“Ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit 
is come upon you.” 

After the fire, may the “still small voice” 
come more abundantly into dominion. 

"Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 

A disposition is making its appearance in 
divers places in this nation, and among Friends, 
to think very little of the cross of Christ prac- 
tically, and to plead for liberality, both of faith 
and practice ; the perceptible influence of the 
Holy Spirit is mournfully deprecated by many 
members of our Society ; some of them in con- 
spicuous standing, are now disposed to put the 
Scriptures in the place of the Spirit, and seem 
ready to hold them as the only rule of faith and 
practice, or guidance of Christians. This dere- 
liction from principle, and innovation upon the 
always acknowledged doctrine of our Society, 
must have originated in the insidious wiles of 
the enemy—a want of experience and of the 
true knowledge of God through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and by having their 
minds darkened through disobedience and un- 
belief in the true shining of the everlasting 
light and gospel of Christ; thus becoming dis- 
posed to throw off and reject the needful re- 
straints of it; and, notwithstanding they fully 
acknowledge the propitiatory sacrifice, with its 
blessed effects for the remission of sins, and 
place great dependence upon it, yet, at the same 
time, Christ crucified is to them,as to the Jews 
and Greeks formerly, to the one a stumbling- 
block, and to the other, foolishness. And there 
is much reason to fear that these wise and 
learned professors under our name, who seem 
disposed to look down rather contemptuously 
upon the old sort of Friends, are designing to 
bring about a change in some of the promicent 
and essential doctrines of our Society—such as 
the ministry and worship, than which there can 
hardly be any two named, subordinate to that 
of faith in God and in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which are more essential to the preservation 
and support of our religious compact. It is 
very evident that if we should come to believe 
that the Scriptures, of themselves, are a sufficient 
guide in all the walks of a Christian life, then 
our silent, spiritual worship will ere long, sink 
into disuse, and our faith in the immediate re- 
newing of the Divine Spirit, on every occasion 
of the ministry, will be exploded. This result 
is a consequence that must unavoidably follow 
such a faith concerning the Holy Scriptures, 
however excellent they are, in subordination 
to the Spirit which gave them forth.—John Wil- 
bur. 
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The Real Winner. 


BY J. R. 1 NU {TTER. 


A little story-poem tells of an eager throng of 


youth setting out in a race. 
excelled all others in courage, strength, and 
grace. The way was long and hard, and the 
goal far away, but still this favorite held his 
place in the lead: 


“ But, ah! what folly! see, he stops 

To raise a fallen child, 

To place it out of danger’s way, 
With kiss and warning mild! 

A fainting comrade claims his care—w 
Once more he turns aside ; 

Then stays his strong young steps to be 
A feeble woman’s guide, 

And so, wherever duty calls, 
Or sorrow or distress, 

He leaves his chosen path to aid, 
To cgmfort, and to bless.” 


One among them 


So, at last, when the race is over and the vic- 
tors crowned—some with fame’s laurels, some 
with love’s flowers, some with golden circlets 
on their brows—all unknown, unheeded, with 
empty hands and uncrowned head, stands this, 
the real winner of the race. Earth has no crown 
for him, but on his face shines heaven’s serene 
and holy light. 

This tells the story of thousands of earths 
failures. Those who might have won the highest 
honors among men, turn aside from their ambi- 
tions to do God’s work in the world. They stop 
to bless others, to comfort sorrows, to cheer lone- 
liness, to lift up the fallen ones, to help the weak. 
In the race with the world’s men they lose, but 
in God’s sight they are the real winners. Angels 
applaud them and Christ will reward and crown 
them. 

The world has honor enough for those who 
succeed. There are plenty of books about men 
and women who become famous. There is glory 
for those who began among the ranks of the 
poor and climbed upward to the highest places. 
There are poets enough to sing the story of those 
who win in the battle. But the Bible wreathes 
its laurel chaplets for the unsuccessful. It sings 
the song of those who fail. Its hand of help is 
under the fallen. Its brightest crowns are for 
those whom earth passes by. When the end 
comes and life’s revelations are all made, then 
it will appear that many who in this world have 
been thrust aside or trampled down in the dust, 
or even burned at the stake, or nailed on crosses, 
have been exalted to highest honor in the life 
beyond earth. 

We had better, therefore, learn to measure 
life by true standards. No one has re ally failed 
who has lived for God, who has lived according 
to God’s law, who have wrought on the temple 
of truth in the cause of righted ousness. 





ReciprocaL INDWELLING.—In the _ trans- 
lucent depths of the southern seas, the voyager 
is aware of the infinite variety of sponge growth, 


waving to and fro with the gentle movement of 


the tide; and the ocean is in the sponge, whilst 
the sponge is in the ocean, illustrating the reci- 
procal indwelling of the believer in Christ, and 
Christ in the believer—/. B. Meyer in Christian 
Living. 
seeinlinlilapcceniaeies 

Ir there is anything clear in scripture, it does 
seem to me it is for a Christian to have nothing 
to do with carnal weapons, and how it is that 
the great mass of Christendom do not see this, 
I cannot understand ; surely, it must be through 
the blinding influences of society in which the 
Christian church is cast.— Chas. H. Spurgeon. 
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Are the Children Safe? 


There were some people living on the shore 
of the bay near Boston. Just back of the gar- 
den gate was a stake driven into the ground, to 
which a boat was fastened by a rope. When 
the tide was out, the boat was on dry ground ; 
but when the tide came in, it would come up 
around the boat, and the children would get in 
and let the little wave teeter them this way and 
that. One day they stayed out at their play 
longer than usual. Their mother missed them 
aud began to look for them. She went to her 
neighbor’s house, and asked, “ Have you seen 
anything of my children?” “ Yes,” said the 
neighbor; “I saw them playing in the boat 
after the tide came up around it.” Then the 
mother ran down to the garden walk and looked 
for the boat, but it was gone. Then she knew 
that the children playing in the boat, loosed the 
rope from the stake, and when the tide went out 
it had carried them out upon the bay. She 


looked over the water but could see nothing of 


them. Then she began to cry and wring her 
hands, and all the nei ighbors came running to- 
gether, and every body. was in great excitement 
about those three little children that had been 
carried out to sea by the tide. They telegraphed 
to Boston, and men with row boats came and 
pulled out upon the water as far as they could 
go, and looked in every direction ; and the tug- 
boats came steaming down, going out this way 
and that, but nobody could find the children. 
At last it began to grow dark, and the people 
built a great fire upon the beach and staid there 
all night. The mother was on her knees with 
her hands clasped and her pale face lifted toward 
the skies, while her heart prayed in agony that 
God would take care of her little children in 
that boat away out upon the lone, dark sea. 
Early in the morning the people were looking 
off over the water, when an old sailor, whose eyes 
were sharper than those of the other people, saw 
a large ship coming in. He thought perhaps 
the crew had seen the little boat in the night 
and had picked it up, so he waited till the ship 
came near. It was weather beaten, and looked 
as if it had met storms in coming all the way 
from India. He put his Hands together and 
made a speaking trumpet of them, so that his 
voice would go farther, then he sung out to the 
sailors on board the great ship, “Any-children- 
on-board?” Every one was as still as death, 
and he could almost hear his heart beat while 
he waited for an answer. It came presently 
over the water, faint, but clear, “ Children-all- 
safe.” 

Sure enough, in the night the great ship had 
picked up the little boat, and the children were 
all safe. You can hardly think how glad every- 
body was when they were brought home after 
their dangerous night out upon the sea. God 
means the old ship, his church, to have all the 
little children safe on board. And I think our 
Saviour, as He sees the ship come in, will call 
to us to know if we have the children on board, 
and we should be able to say, “ Yes, dear Lord, 
the children are all safe.”-—-J. F. Willing. 

ree 
The house of never is built they say,— 
Just over the hills of bye-and-bye ; 
The house of never is filled with “ waits ” 
With “just-in-a-minute” and “ pretty soon ;” 
Over the hills of the “bye and bye” 
Sorrow lives in the house of never! 
iaiahaesceiaiiaiiintiibiiaa 
Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 





EarTALY vs. HEAVENLY TREASURE.—Hiram 
Powers, when a boy at play, made his mud horses 
on the streets of Cincinnati. A retired merchant 
saw there was a genius wrapped up in those old 
clothes. He educated him and sent him to Rome, 
where he became America’s greatest sculptor, 
giving to the world many monuments that per- 
petuate his memory. But when in 1873 he lay 
dying, what could these marble shafts do to offer 
him consolation? His “Greek Slave” could give 
him fame among men, but could not prepare 
his soul for heaven or gain for it an entrance 
there. 

The man or woman who has gained a com- 
fortable home, a position in society, educated 
their children, yet with no thought for the future 
—what avails it all when death comes, and eter- 
nity opens before them ? 

An humble Christian lay dying. No riches 
of this world are there to give him even the 
common cares of death. But few friends are 
there to attend his wants. No sculptured monu- 
ments to tell of his skill. Yet monuments in 
the eternal city carved by his hand in the great 
school of life, await his coming. Riches untold 
are laid up for him in heaven. A friend is with 
him to hear his last adieu to earth, and walk 
with him through the dark valley of death. 
And an innumerable company are there to greet 
him with their song of triumph. The brow that 
has borne thorns of trouble and anxiety is now 
crowned with a crown of righteousness. The 
name that has been unknown to the world is 
found written in the Lamb’s Book of Life, to 
live on when the world’s greatest names have 
been forgotten. Why this difference? The great 
built for time; the Christian for eternity.— The 
Pacifie Christian. 

True Use or Money.—When the founder 
of Methodism was one day preaching his great 
sermon on the use and abuse of money, an old 
farmer, who had come a long distance to hear 
him, became greatly wrought up. He was a 
man who cared little about religion; yet, on the 
other hand, he was not what we call a “bad” 
man. His attention was soon excited and rivet- 
ed. The preacher said he would take up three 
topics of thought; he was talking chiefly about 
money. 

His first head was, “ Get all you can.” 
farmer nudged his neighbor and said : 
strange preaching. I never heard the like be- 
fore ; this is very good. That man has got some- 
thing in him; it is admirable preaching.” 

Wesley discoursed on industry, activity, liv- 
ing to a purpose, and reached his second division, 
“Save all you can.” The farmer became quite 
excited. “ Was there ever anything like this?” 
he said. 

The preacher denounced thriftlessness and 
waste ; he satirized the wilful wickedness which 
reveled in luxury, and the farmer rubbed his 
hands as he thought, “ All this have I been 
taught from my youth up.” And what with 
getting and hoarding, it seemed to him that 

“salvation” had come to his house. But Wes- 
ley advanced to his third head which was, “ Give 





The 


“ This is 


all you can.” “Qh, dear! oh, dear!” said the 
farmer, “he has gone and spoiled it all.”— The 
Kingdom. 





PRAYER is man at his best. A man is not 
at his best when he talks or sings or works, but 
when he prays. Prayer is obedience, conduct, 
character, and every man may talk with the 
Almighty anywhere when his heart seeks the 


} presence of God.— William Rader. 
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A Word to the Girls. 


Girls in the country sometimes grow tired of 
the quiet routine of farm work and long for the 
excitements and attractions of city life. But 
life in the city is not the public holiday it seems 
to the girls on their occasional visits to town. 
Believe me when I tell you that working girls 
in the city have an infinitely more monotonous 
existence than the country girls ever dreamed 
of. You get up early and work hard, it is true, 
but the picnics you attend summer and the sleigh 
rides and parties that enliven your winter give 
you social recreation and change, while there is 
always the keenest enjoy ment for those who 
know how to read mother nature’s book. 

Think of spending every working day in a 
dingy office, writing and figuring ‘constantly, 
with but half a day’s vacation in three years, as 
one girl I know of has done! Think of spend- 
ing all the hot, dusty summer days at a sewing- 
machine in a factory with the ceaseless clatter of 
hundreds of other machines all about you! Think 
of walking two miles to work, standing behind 
a counter all day, forced to smile and smile, 
though you feel as a villain ought to feel, and 
walking home again at night. All these things 
thousands of girls in this city do. 

One girl I know stands and irons ready-made 
shirt waists all day, week in and week out. How 
would you like to exchange your duties with 
them? Do you not think it would be a wel- 
come relief to them to milk in the cool of the 
morning, churn, bake, and sweep before the 
hottest part of the day, peel the potatoes for 
dinner out under the shade of a tree, and, after 
dinner is over, to sit out in the cool and shady 
yard, or rest in the hammock, or take a canter 
on the pony, or in the fall go to the woods in 
search of nuts, and at nights lie down and 
breathe in the sweet-scented air of the country 
instead of the sewer smells and effluvia of dirty 
alleys? 

How would you like to pay out of you scant 
earnings for every specked apple or withered 
peach you ate? Why, if you lived in the city, 
you would pay for fruit that you will not pick 
up from the ground now. How would you like 
the ever present possibility of losing your “job” 
and having your income cut off for a time, with 
no money to pay the expenses that always ac- 
cumulate so fast? Think of all these things 
before you give up the quiet and peaceful life 
of the country with the certainty of a comfor- 
table home, even if you do not have ice cream 
and fried chicken every day. To make the best 
of what you have is better than to rush into 
evils that you know not of.—Metropolitan and 
Rural Home. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


MatrHew Hate’s Testimony. — Matthew 
Hale bears the following remarkable testimony 
to the reality of the inward direction and as- 
sistance of the Spirit of God both in spiritual 
and temporal affairs. “Any man that sincerely 
and truly fears Almighty God, and calls and 
relies upon Him for his direction, has it as 
really as a son has the counsel and direction of 
his father ; and though the voice be not audible 
or discernible by sense, yet it is equally as real 
as if a man heard a voice, saying, ‘This is the 
way, walk in it.’ 

“Though this secret direction is principally 
seen in matters relating to the good of the soul, 
yet even in the concerns of this life, a good man 
fearing God, and begging his direction, will 
very often if not at all times find it.” 


Security in Obscurity. 

Prominent men are exposed ; prominent posi- 
tions are not exempt from danger. Satan shoots 
his arrows at standard-bearers, and his servants 
do their worst to bring down those who occupy 
exalted positions. Sometimes exaltation is cun- 
ningly devised by enemies who by it seek to 
compass the ruin of those they hate. When 
Jezebel sought to destroy Naboth, the first step 
was to “set him on high,” and then by perjury 
doom him to death. Often friendship, flattery, 
and fame are more dangerous than malice and 
hatred. Many a man is corrupted and ruined 
by luxury; and more good men are injured by 
gluttony than are destroyed by hunger or thirst, 
Often the fame which attaches to talent and 
goodness becomes the direct cause of ruin and 
death. When persons have attained to high 
position and have shown themselves able and 
eloquent, have won the applause of the multi- 
tude, their popularity becomes their destruction. 
Everything is laid upon them. They are over- 
whelmed and buried with work. They must be 
here and there and everywhere. Men with 
itching ears seek to be soothed by their elo- 
quence (2 Tim. iv: 3); hero worshippers pur- 
sue them with curious eyes and give them no 
peace; by and by they break under the strain 
and die, die in their brown hair, die years and 
years before their time, simply driven and run 
and worried to death, not because they were 
abler than others, but because they were more 
famous. Much of the work which they did might 
have been done quite as well by a score of others, 
but no, nothing would answer the demand of 
the public, and the public must be tickled and 
gratified and pleased until by and by the weary, 
worn-out worker sinks into the obscurity of the 
grave, leaving the less famous and less prominent 
ones to take up and carry forward, according 
to their ability, the work which they might 
easily have done before had they had oppor- 
tunity, and thus have spared and saved the 
lives of persons whose places cannot easily be 
filled. 

Obscurity has its uses. The purest water is 
not found in the brawl and babble of the streams 
that flow by the highway side, but in the quiet 
trickling springs that gush in lonely dells and 
trickle down the mountain side. So the best 
work of the best workers is frequently done in 
solitude, in seclusion, and in neglect ; and when 
the lonely and faithful worker has finished his 
course it sometimes happens that the people 
learn that there has been a prophet among them, 
the latchet of whose shoes they were not worthy 
to stoop down and unloose; and sometimes the 
very men who have stoned the prophet will send 
around the world to find marble white enough 
to bear the name which has been buried in ob- 
security or even cast out as evil. 

Take courage, ye who deem yourselves ne- 
glected and cast in the shade. Those who are 
set on high may, ere you are aware, sink down 
in disgrace or go into the silence of the tomb. 
Persons are in their graves to-day who a little 
while ago were known and honored far and 
wide, and who had they been as obscure as 
you are, might have lived long and useful lives, 
honoring and glorifying God. Be content with 
a lowly ‘ot. Fill the place where God has put 
you, and when He shall call you to come up 
higher then you will be ready for every good 
word and work.— The Armory. 





And I smiled to think God's greatness 
Flowed around our incompleteness :— 
’Round our restlessness—his rest. 


The Waldenses of Western North Carolina. 


JOSIA H Ww. LEEDS. 


Since the arrival in Burke county, North 
Carolina, five years ago, of the first contingent 
(seventeen families) of Waldenses from Pied- 
mont, Italy, brief reference to the colony has 
been made, perhaps two or three times, in the 
columns of your paper. A second and larger 
company of forty-seven families arrived in the 
autumn of 1893. A visit of the writer and his 
wife to Asheville, a few days ago, afforded the 
opportunity, desired for some time, of making a 
call at this interesting settlement. 

The time table of the Southern Railway 
shows no station in the eleven miles between 
Connelly’s Springs and Morganton. The map 
issued by the company for the information of 
travellers to what the former invitingly call 
“The Land of the Sky ” reveals an intermediate 
flag station bearing the not unfamiliar name of 
Drexel, while direct inquiry will develop the 
fact that between the last named point and the 
Springs is a station at which one train daily 
will stop, going east and going west, called Val- 
dese.* 

It happened, by quite a coincidence that just 
at the hour of our arrival the children of the 
school were gathered together in the building 
which serves the triple purposes of school house, 
railway station and post-office, to celebrate the 
ending of the term, and so it was that the first 
time the occasion had been thus marked, the only 
strangers to be with them were two Friends from 
the Quaker City. About one-third of the 45 
scholars were the children of neighbors, not 
Waldenses. The exercises were necessarily quite 
simple and informal—some remarks by the 
teachers, the pastor and one of the visitors, the 
presentation of a photograph on a tray to the 
principal teacher, Mary Knox, by her pupils ; 
very short pieces, or single sentences only, re- 
cited by each of the latter. Three hymns were 
sung, in English, French and Italian respec- 
tively. We dined at the teacher’s house, called 
on the pastor, Barth. Soulier, and inspected the 
building of stone, with square tower at one end, 
which is being erected for a place of religious 
worship. Two masons, members of the colony, 
with two helpers, have been engaged upon this 
work for a year. The exterior, with the ex- 
ception of plastering the walls of native stone 
and shingling the roof appears to be nearly 
completed. The settlers have lately definitely 
united in religious fellowship with the denomi- 
nation of Presbyterians. 

It was announced at the time of the opening 
of the settlement that 12,000 acres of land had 
been purchased on both sides of the railway, 
extending from Morganton nearly to Connel- 
ly’s Springs. It had been the desire of king 
Humbert that they should settle upon his African 
dependency lying upon the Red Sea, but their 
preference was for an inheritance of the civil and 
religious liberty which they had heard was to 
be obtained in the United States. It should be 
mentioned that a few score of their people had 
previously formed a settlement in Missouri, 
while a much larger body, some 2000 in number, 
had located upon the Uruguay River, in South 
America, where they are pursuing the vocation 
of agriculturists. 

I was rather surprised to learn that, through 
sales and relinquishments, the holdings of the 
brethren at Valdese had been reduced to about 
2000 acres, so that their present average pos- 


* Pronounced Val-day-ree, with the accent on the 
second syllable. 
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session per family must be under the 50 to 100 
acres which I think was designed by the original 
apportionment. One of their number had started 
a knitting mill, about a furlong’s distance from 
the station, but, it proving not to be a success, 
the originator and several companions had gone 
to South Carolina. The present total population 
is 275. 

The 45 acre farm (one-third of it is cultivated) 
of the postmaster, Ippolito Salvagiot, made so 
good an appearance that the success of the 
colony would appear to be a surety could it be 
generally repeated. ‘The seven acres of wheat 
and six acres of corn were decidedly better ap- 
pearing than the average of wheat I had seen 
in North Carolina. The potatoes, onions and 
cabbages showed the good effects of diligent and 
well directed tillage, while the grape vines, tied 
to stakes, gave promise of an abundant yield a 
year hence. ‘There are very few horses, perhaps 
not ten, within the bounds of the settlement, so 
that the soil’s cultivation is mostly by hand.* 
Barn yard manure not being generally availa- 
ble, the Waldenses frugually save the scrapings 
of the road, gather muck where it can be found, 
and transfer to their land from the forests of 
oak great quantities of the annual fall of leaves. 
This, it will be conceded, does not enrich the 
soil very rapidly. The land is of a friable stone, 
better than a gravelly soil would be, yet the 
hopes of the settlers that they should be vine 
dressers and fruit culturists has not been dis- 
tinctly realized. 

Prudent advisers and judiciously directed 
help may do much for them. It is probably 
well that the experiment of expatriation has not 
been undertaken in the beginning on a large 
seale. In talking with Ippolito, whom I found 
to be a man of ‘intelligence, he handed me a 
large history of the United States, which dealt 
with our country’s moral and industrial progress 
rather than with military affairs and events. 
Having made the remark that Italy, though 
poor, nevertheless ambitiously built the most 
formidable battle ships, at the same time that it 
gave authorization to the impoverishing lotto 
throughout the land, in order to fill its treasury, 
the Italian replied, “It is so,” and ejaculated : 
“The war—it is aterriblething! I do not see why 
the nations settle not their differences in peace.” 

We noticed that a few of the shoes that were 
worn had wooden soles, halfsabots. Some funnel 
shaped splint or wicker baskets, such as are 
common in Italy and Switzerland, borne on the 
backs of the women, are shown, but seem not to 
be practically used, perhaps being thought to 
point toa former servile condition. Bread is baked 
in outside ovens, 30 or 40 pounds of flour at a 
baking. A piece, evidently many days old, 
was handed me, of which it seemed no exagger- 
ation to say it was “as hard asa brick.” Soak- 
ing in liquid is called for in order to help out 
an otherwise impossible exercise of mastication. 
Several of the older women who came to the 
exercises at the school wore white, close fitting 
hoods of a short pattern which just covered the | 
ears. <A half mile back from the station, at 
a clearing of a few acres in the woods, we left 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Principle and Personality. 


“About things, not about persons,” may be 
almost styled a nursery maxim regarding the 
proper subjects of civilized conversation. Of 
course the rule resolved itself practically into a 
simple question of order or precedence. 

People, and things or principles are so inti- 
mately and almost inextricably intermingled in 
all narrations and all questions of life and con- 
duct, that it always requires a greater or less 
equipment of experience, of sagacity and of dis- 
interestedness, justly to decide where the true 
order is maintained, and where it is violated. 
The “simple question ” thus becomes a profound 
question, involving, as it does, a contemplation 
of the secret motives, or springs of thought and 
action which are ever being more deeply hidden 
with the progress of Christian culture beneath 
the growing resources of mere moral and intel- 
lectual attainment. 

With the social advancement in morals and 
intelligence, the subtle snare of confederate re- 
liance as opposed to the law of individual en- 
lightenment (see Isaiah viii: 12,13 and 1 Peter 
iii: 14,15), becomes increasingly plausible to 
the inexperienced soul. The inexperienced soul 
is indeed the ward of surrounding society, alike 
in its domestic, its political and its ecclesiastical 
relations. But when it ceases to regard the 
conventional as the merely educational in any 
of these relationships, and glories therein as an 
ultimate attainment, it forsakes the law of in- 
dividual and social progress, and lapses into a 
more or less refined idolatry. The controversies 
between two or more such souls of different 
shades of conventional bias are thus prone to 
become painfully interesting to the unprejudiced 
observer, through their almost inevitable though 
unconscious descent from the discussion of prin- 
ciples to the conflict of personalities. It may 
be hoped that with a clearer apprehension and 2 
definition of principles, and with the consequent please, he must have a thought of mother, and 
more rigid subordination of persons to things brothers, and sisters. . 
as subjects of remark, this injurious tendency The boy who takes father’s place must learn 
will be happily outgrown among earnest Chris- to take naire of himself. He cannot do every- 
tians of every degree of spiritual attainment, thing that father did, he must not try. He must 
and their harmony and efficiency promoted by not lift or strain, and in an hour do himself more 
the distinct realization of the fundamental doe- | damage than can be remedied in a lifetime. He 
trine and “ unspeakable gift ” of “Christ in you | ™ust not lose his life trying to save something 
(i. e, the saints), the hope of glory ” (Col. i : 27) from loss or spoiling. He must not think that 
within them collectively or lille as “the | he is a man, nor undertake to do a man’s work. 
sincere milk of the word ” to foster the educa- | He must not be rash nor too independent, but 
tional stage of soul experience ; but especially he must be patient, quiet and willing to learn ; 
within on severally or individually as the and if 80, he will find many who will be glad to 
“strong meat” for the advanced, or, so to speak, advise him and teach him and help him. 
edificational stage or state of C hristian manhood.| , The boy who takes father’s place must not 
For assuredly there is no social revelation or 5 father’s friends. The wise man says: 


gleam shone through the blackness of the piti- 
less storm and gladdened the father’s straining 
eyes. When the ordeal was ended the boy was 
so weak from exhaustion as to be barely able to 
speak. At the same time there was no prouder 
father, nor happier young light-keeper on the 
Main coust, than those who met on the storm 
swept Ledge of Saddleback that day.— Xirk 
Munroe, in Scribners. 


secsataliicenctndicci 
Taking Father’s Place. 

There is many a happy-hearted, bright-eyed 
boy, free from care, and full of fun and glad- 
ness, who a little while from this may be called 
to take a father’s place. He can hardly realize 
it now, and yet the time will come; the sudden 
stroke may lay the father low, or the weary toils 
of many years may bow his head in the dust, 
and some morning the bright sun will beam on 
a sad world, and the boy, awaken from his 
slumbers, will sigh to think he has no father! 

There will be the funeral scene, the strange 

cares and preparations, the words of comfort, 
the last farewell, the sad parting, the open grave, 

and then the sorrowing ones will turn away, 
and somebody must take father’s place. And 
who can it be? Who, but the boy, who for 
these years has been his father’s pride and joy 
and trust ? 

It will seem strange to a lad to take on him 
new cares and duties ; to stand at the head where 
once he had only to listen and obey; but yet it 
seems to be the only thing todo. The home 
must be kept, the heart-broken mother must be 
comforted, the children must be guided and 
trained, and somebody must take f father's place ; 
and so, many plans and schemes of pleasure and 
enjoyment must be put away. The boy must 
be a man before his time. He must think while 
others are thoughtless ; he must save while others 
are spending; he must be sober while others are 
light-hearted ; and while they are doing as they 
































refinement which has not begun with the mani- | “ Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, for- 
festation of God in and through the individual. | S8ke not (Prov. xxvii: 10). And if a son 
(1 Peter ii: 2 Heb. v: 14). shows himself worthy of their friendship he will 
find that nothing which he has inherited from 
his father is more valuable than the life-long 
friends that father left behind him. Let him 
go to them frequently, and if he goes to them 
for counsel in times of perplexity, he will find 
that he can also go to them for help in times of 
trouble and of need. His father’s friends will 
not forget him. 

There are many things for the boy to think 
of who must take father’s place. He must think 
of mother with her heavy heart and her con- 
stant burden, and talk and counsel with her as 
his truest and most faithful friend. He must 
think of brothers and sisters, and be tender, long- 
suffering, and patient with them ; he must think 
of obligations that must be met, and father’s 
honor that must be cared for; and he must try 


qpaieniealiiibaedatinaies 
Heroic Fipe.iry.—This is one of the wildest 
and bleakest of light stations of that savage re- 
gion, and, according to a story told there it was 
once the scene of a remarkably plucky adher- 
ence to duty on the part of a fifteen-year-old 
boy. He was the son of the keeper, and on this 
the Waldensian children, so lately released from | occasion was left alone in the tower while his 
school, merrily playing the field game of “The | father went ashore for provisions in their only 
Russian Captive,” the equivalent of the “ Pris- | boat. 
oners’ base ” of our own juveniles.— From “ The 
Public Ledger.” 


Before the latter could return, a violent 
storm arose, and for the next three weeks there 
was no time in which the keeper’s boat could 
—- . : have lived for a moment in the wild seas that 
_ * Specific inquiry, since the above was written, rela- raged about the lonely rock. Still the light was 
tive to the number of farm animals in the colony, ont | toe ty that Geen-veaneld haces We 
elicited the information that there are 12 horses, 30 ept puraing Sy that een-year-o Oy, WHO 
oxen, 40 cows, quite a number of heifers, and a dozen had little to eat, and but scant time to sleep. 


sheep. Night after night, for three weeks, its steady 
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THE FRIEND. 
The Ministry and its Authority. 


This touches closely the spring of and au- 
thority for the ministration of spiritual life 
through that heavenly gift, bestowed by the 
Almighty upon sons and daughters, testifying 
in due season concerning the nature and will 
of Him who is love incomprehensible and light 
ineffable, as revealed in Christ Jesus. 


to do in every way the things that are right in 
the sight of God, that his father’s God may be 
his God and guide for evermore. 

There will be many a trial, many a sorrow, 
many a disappointment for the boy that takes 
his father’s place ; and yet if he is faithful to his 
trust he will have many a blessing at the hand 
of God ; for He who is “a Father of the father- 
less,” will care for and watch over those who 








” “the Word” 






trust in Him, and who have no earthly father. 

The boy who takes his father’s place needs to 
know his father’s God. He needs to read his 
father’s Bible, and to kneel as his father knelt 
at the throne of grace, and ask God’s blessing on 
the daily bread; and he will find thus strength 
and help which he can find nowhere else. And 
the Lord who has said, “ Leave thy fatherless 
children, and let thy widows trust in me,” will 
never fail to help him in time of need, if he will 
but put his trust and confidence in Him, 

Let those who yet know a father’s love, thank 
God for the mercy that is to continue to them, but 
let every boy as he grows up beneath a father’s 

care, be watchful to earn, diligent to labor, and 
prompt to obey ; let him remember that some- 
time he too may be called to take his father’s 
place ; and see to it that he prepare himself for 
the duties that may lie before him, when God 
in his providence shall lay new burdens upon 
him, and call him to serious responsibilities. 

‘Many a lad has been called upon to do this; 
and though at first the burden seemed heavy, 
almost too heavy to be borne, yet by the bear- 
ing of it he has gained wisdom and strength and 
experience which in after years have made him 
stronger and abler and more manly than he 
ever could have been had he not been called in 
boyhood to take a father’s place. Washington, 
Jetierson, Madison, Jackson, Johnson, Garfield, 
Hayes and Cleveland were not the only sons of 
widows who have risen to high estate in this 
and other lands. 

And the reward is coming by and by, when 

the children shall remember him, and say, “ He 
was a father to me;” when the mother, leaning 
on his arm, shall go down to the end of life’s 
journey, and shall ‘bless with her dying breath 
her faithful boy ; and when at last he shall meet 
father, and mother, and brothers, and sisters in 
the brightness of the great Beyond, and shall 
hear from the Saviour’s lips the words, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.”— Little Christian. 


sncinasasiaacaisiiglipiammastiboiines 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Wuere IGnorance ts Biest.—It is blessed 
ignorance not to know so much of evil that it 
excludes the good to be enjoyed in that mind 
that is dependent on Divine grace for wisdom, 
which in all things is profitable to direct. The 
intellect itself cannot comprehend the “all 
things that are worthy of Divine bestowal and 
which make rich in the sight of God, who 
giveth liberally and upbraideth not, when the 
dependence for knowledge is on Him. He 
loveth the cheerful giver. It is the whole heart 
He calls for. Is it too much, O pilgrim, to give, 
when He made thee for a purpose of his own 
glory—not thine own? 
ruin that may overtake the soul that fails to 
bow before the Majesty on High! It is to babes 


and sucklings that Jesus Christ reveals himself 


“In his blest life we see the path, 
And in his death the price ; 
And in his ascent, proof supreme 
Of immortality.” 
P. R. Grrrorp. 
ProvipENce, Sixth Month 22nd, 1898. 


is precious in all his varied expressions, offices 
and characteristics, appearing at times as “a 
tongue of fire” 









wait for the morning,’ 
by delivering the whole counsel thereof, and 


to others, for “ the commission ” 
in “ the vision,” 
—the renewal of baptising, power and command, 
this is what doves not, neither can, “ return unto 


soul, and no man can discern these apart from 





Think of the eternity of 


To these “ children of the day 


or “voice of gentle stillness.” 
They wait for his coming * as they “who 
’ they “obey his teaching 


thereby grow in discernment of spiritual truth. 

The sense or sight of this truth, however, is 
not sufficient in itself to warrant its deliverance 
does not stand 
but rather in the “ therefore,” + 


Him void.” 


The “ seasons” for this ministry are surely in 
his hands, who only knoweth the needs of every 


the prophetic Spirit, which is ever the freshly 
inspired testimony of Jesus, and this is not to 
be confounded with the testimony of our own 


experience for Him, although that may be truly 


from Him. 

That “ living and inworking ” (R. V.) Word, 
which can separate both past and future thoughts 
and imaginations from the eternal revelation of 
God, “ Dividing asunder” every human effort 
from the true “anointing ”—is a special gift, 
not received by “ ordination ” or any preparation 
of man by his own efforts, however exercised — 
the more effectually through the use of every 
faculty reverently subordinated to its service. 

The precious flowing of the Gospel stream of 
Divine love into and through the soul may be 
felt with equal power in solitude, and in the com- 
pany of other souls, but whenever this current 
of life takes its passage through the midst of our 
consciousness, then should we watch its entrance 
and departure, as the beginning and the end of 
its expression, otherwise spiritual confusion at- 
tends both those who speak and those who hear, 
and that peace is lost, which surpasseth the un- 
derstanding of the natural mind, and it is the 
true spiritual reward and effect of that which 
proceeds purely from the eternal source of in- 
spiration. J. E. 

sain 


HetpinG CuHILpREN To Pray.—The parents 
of little Willie were not Christians. They were 
respectable. His mother taught him the Lord’s 
Prayer. She also taught him, 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 





ete. 

Then the boy would repeat after his mother: 
“ God bless papa.” “God bless mamma.” “ God 
bless Willie, and make me a good little boy.” 

One evening as he was kissing his mother 
good night, he looked up into her face, and said : 
“Does you pray, mamma?” “No, darling.” 
“ Does papa pray ?” “I never heard him pray.” 
“Why does you make me pray?” “That you 
may be good. ” “Don’t you want to be good, 
mamma?” “Qh, yes; I want to be good.” 
“Then why don’t you pray, and papa pray? 
“ We've gotten out of the spirit, I guess.” “Well, 


[* The coming, here spoken of does not refer to an 
outward appearance, but to the inward manifestations 
of the Son of God—the good shepherd who goeth 
before the sheep.—J. E. S.] 

+ “Go ye, therefore, unto, etc., because of and after 
the bestowal of his power.” 
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mamma, maybe God will hear my prayer. But 
don’t you think you and papa are expecting to 
much of a little fellow like me. Do you believe 
that God wants me to do all the praying for 
this whole family? Seems to me you and papa 
might help me a little.” 

These words sank deep into the mother’s heart, 
and it was not long before that house was a house 
of prayer unto the living God.—WSeleeted. 





Wanted—a Young Man. 


Pick up almost any of our daily papers, and 
we see a number of advertisements headed in 
this way, and why? Is it because young men 
are scarce and hard to find? From the number 
to be seen on the street corners, or hanging 
around the hotels, saloons, and railway depots, 
it would seem not, as droves of them are to be 
seen almost everywhere. Why, then, is not the 
supply greatly in excess of the demand? It is 
because of the quality, rather than the quantity. 
For good, first-class articles of all kinds there 
is always a demand. 

There are splendid openings all the year around 
for the kind of young men that will fit them, 
but the trouble is that so large a percentage of 
our young men are not fitted for these splendid 
and desirable openings. You may ask, Why 
not? There are many reasons for this, and yet 
all these reasons may be gotten out of the way 
without price or sacrifice. 

Young man, why should you knowingly and 
of your own free will, disqualify yourself for 
getting the very thing you need and want? It 
does seem strange that you should be so incon- 
siderate and unwise, yet so many of you are 
doing so, day by day. Instead of getting nearer 
and nearer the place and position you want, each 
step you are taking is lengthening the distance 
between you and your objective point. 

What kind of a young man is wanted ?—you 
may ask. Just the kind you would want, had 
you an important position to fill. 

Place yourself, for a moment, in the place of 
those who have positions to offer, and ask your- 
self what kind of a young man you would want. 
You would want the one that has a good name, 
—who has carefully utilized all his educational 
advantages, is kind and shows filial respect to 
his parents, spends his evenings at home, is 
honest and courteous, and, above everything 
else, is a Christian. A young man having these 
qualifications, would fit and fill almost any hon- 
orable position, and just such young men are 
wanted. 

Advertisements are placed in the papers, be- 
cause such are hard to find. How would you 
do? Do you have these qualifications? If you 
have you are needed and you will be called. 
It is really astonishing how few young men we 
have that are up to the standard they could be 
and should be, to meet the wants of the business 
and religious world. 

Not long since there was a young man needed 
as a clerk in a bank. The position was a desira- 
ble one but the importance of it called for special 
fitness on the part of the one to be employed, 
and—do you believe it ?—in a town of over six 
thousand inhabitants, there could not be found 
more than two or three young men that could 
have been accepted, even as candidates for the 
position. 

It would have been very interesting to young 
men if they could have had a side position and 
heard discussed the qualifications needed, and 
the ones not needed. This one smoked cigars and 
cigarettes,—and he was not needed. Another 
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was known to attend clubs and do a little drink- 
ing. Another spent all he earned on his clothes, 
and was not punctual in meeting his engage- 
ments. Another was not courteous, and spent 
his evenings in doubtful places. None of these 
were needed,— indeed almost every defect in 
character was considered and marked as objec- 
tions to employing the different applicants. 

Sowing wild oats, smoking, drinking, playing 
cards, lounging, late hours at clubs and other 
doubtful places, may seem innocent sport to be 
winked at, and it may by equally foolish young 
girls; but when it comes to people of better 
judgment and business men who have important 
positions to fill, they take a different view of the 
matter. By them these fast young men are 
placed on the list of “not wanted.” And they 
are right in doing so, because it is a common- 
sense view, and the very thing that every sen- 
sible man would be expected to do. 

Then, what is the right thing to do on the 
part of every young man, that he may be wanted ? 
Go to work, prepare yourself for life’s work and 
make yourself worthy of the calling or position 
that you may desire, to make life a success, and 
you will get there. Thousands have done it, 
and have not been disappointed ; so may you. 
All you have to do is to will it so, and if you 
have attended to your first duty, God will help 
you to do the balance.— Gospel Messenger. 


ee 


J oseph Rhoads.* 


Joseph Rhoads, eldest son of Joseph and Han- 
nah Rhoads, of Marple, Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania, was born on the thirtieth of Eighth 
Month, 1822. 

Early in life he became the subject of relig- 
ious impressions, and when at Westtown in his 
fourteenth year, was noted among his school- 
mates for attention to his conscientious convic- 
tions ; spending much time in reading the Bible 
and in retirement. 

This tenderness of conscience distinguished 
him through life, and as he advanced to man- 
hood resultant purity of heart and conduct were 
conspicuous traits of character. 

In accordance with its dictates, and a deep 
sense of injustice toward the slaves, he refrained, 
at an early age, from using the products of their 
labor. 

Yielding to the visitations of Heavenly Grace, 
and evincing faith in the intimations of the Holy 
Spirit, by submission to his directions, he was 
led into much introversion of mind, in ‘order to 
know the Divine Will for himself in regard to 
apprehended duty. 

In relation to his settlement in life, he says, 
“Tt has long been my impression that this farm 
was to be my place of abode for life; and I 
have no desire to change if it is consistent with 
the Divine Will.” 

“TI fully believe that even our temporal en- 
joyment is greatly increased by seeking after 
and remaining in that situation which Divine 
Providence designed we should fill.” 

“If we may but be instrumental in the Divine 





Hand in supporting and advancing the cause of 


Truth, in our own religious meeting and among 
our neighbors, it will ‘be far preferable to any- 
thing we can acquire by grasping after the 
honors or riches of this | fleeting world, in any 
other place or situation.’ 

In the course of business he was strictly just : 


sacrificing gain to unbending integrity in his 


dealings. To those in his employ he was kind 


*A Memorial from Chester Monthly Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania, issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1898. 









and generous, careful for their comfort and in- 
culcating religion as their highest interest. 

The practice of benevolence toward those in 
need was to him as much a pleasure as a duty: 
realizing the truth, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

He passed through much mental exercise that 
he might become established in the doctrines, 
principles and testimonies he adopted. Not be- 
ing satisfied with anything short of a living ex- 
perience of the Truth. 

He felt it required of him, not only for the 
reduction of self, but that it might give him 
nearer access to those in the humbler walks of 
life, to appear in much simplicity in dress and 
address: and to conform to the Scripture in- 


junction, “ Let your moderation be known unto 


all men.” 

His heart was cleansed by faith in, and obedi- 
ence to the requisitions of his Saviour, and he 
was thus prepared, through redeeming Grace, 
for usefulness in the Church. 

As an overseer he was truly pastoral in the 
care of the flock. 

His pleasing social qualities, though marked 
by simplicity of manners, gave him a place in 
the esteem of many with whom he associated, 
and made way for his services among persons 
of various spiritual conditions. 

His labors for the good of the neighborhood 
where he lived nearly all his life, were indefati- 
gable. He served nearly forty years as a director 
of the public schools in his district. Taking an 
active part in educational matters, he availed 
himself of opportunities in the schools for suita- 
ble reading and religious instruction. 

He exerted an influence in the suppression of 
vice, checking profane persons in the misuse of 
the sacred name; believing that “ Because of 
swearing the land mourneth.” 

He felt at times constrained to attend at 
pigeon-shootings, horse-races, and places of like 
character, that he might by his presence, and 
by persuasion, induce those present to forsake 
their vain pastimes, and follow pursuits worthy 
of their manhood and eternal destiny. It is 
believed his efforts were blessed in a marked 
degree. 

Twice he visited military encampments in 

his county; having on one occasion an officer 
detailed for the day, to go with him from tent 
to tent, to distribute tracts and impart his con- 
cern for the welfare of its occupants. 
As a remonstrant against the sale and use of 
alcoholic liquors, he was earnest and fearless, 
going directly to the keepers of taverns and 
saloons to lay before them the evils of their 
traffic, and distributing to them and their pa- 
trons, tracts teaching ‘the danger of indulging 
an appetite for strong drink. ‘As he traversed 
the streets of the city, or rode through the coun- 
try this concern was upon him. In relation to 
it he wrote: “I suppose I have entered saloons 
and taverns hundreds of times in this service, 
which was often much in the cross, causing me 
much conflict of mind.” He adds, “ But I shall 
esteem it an unspeakable favor if my Heavenly 
Father shall regard me as worthy to be em- 
ployed, though it may be in a lowly way.’ 

“If He condescends to give me his guidance, 
and strengthens me to perform his blessed Will, 
I trust I shall render to Him all the praise and 
glory which are his due.” 

In the year 1862 he was married to Elizabeth 
Snowdon, daughter of Joseph and Hannah Snow- 
don, of Haddonfield, New Jersey, a woman of 
much amiability and discretion. She entered 
heartily into the temporal and spiritual affairs 


of her husband. 












But their union was of short 
duration, as it pleased unerring Wisdom to re- 
move her from works to rewards in the autumn 
of 1872. 

As life progressed his love for the cause of 
truth and righteousness, and his zeal in its ad- 
vancement knew no abatement; and much of 
his time was freely given to its promotion. 

As an elder he was judicious and sympathetic 
towards those engaged in the ministry, and re- 
peatedly gave his time, as a companion to these, 
in their journeys and visits on gospel embassies, 

As he came often to have a message in our 
meetings, as well as in private interviews, it was 
believed by his friends that a gift in the minis- 
try had been conferred upon him, and that it 
could be more freely exercised if recognized by 
the church. He was accordingly acknowledged 
a minister in 1891. In company with different 
ministers he labored within the limits of our 
southern, and some of our western Yearly Meet- 
ings. On one occasion he remarks, “At a meet- 
ing in the West, I thought it best to allude to 
the importance of keeping in the simplicity in 
our manner of living: that I believed Friends 
in some sections had lost ground by adopting 
expensive habits, and, as their means enabled 
them, they would be subjected to the same temp- 
tation, as the country increased in wealth.” 

“These luxurious habits are attended with 
evil results, in more than one direction. They 
foster a spirit of pride and self-importance ; and 
often lead to the necessity of very close atten- 
tion to business on the part of the head of the 
family, thereby almost absorbing the energies 
of his mind, and disqualifying him for engaging 
in that service for the church to which he would 
otherwise be called.” 

In reference to his appointment on several 
committees of the Yearly Meeting, he says, “‘ The 
declining state of many of our meetings has been 
a subject of anxious thought to me, and my 


our members to greater faithfulness, in the oc- 
cupancy of their gifts. So that the desolated 
walls of our Zion may be rebuilt.” He was en- 
gaged in religious service until within a few 
weeks of his close. 

After a visit to some of the officials of New 
York city, on a religious concern for them, he 
remarked that “he felt much peace in the ac- 
complishment of this duty.” 

Second Month, 1895, he records,— 

“T have of late been brought under much 
exercise of mind in relation to my own religious 
standing, and my prayers and cries have been 
put up to the Father of mercies, that He would 
not cast me off in my old age, nor forsake me 
when my strength faileth.” 

“T feel that | have fallen short of that degree 
of usefulness I should have attained, had I more 
faithfully lived up to the discoveries of Divine 
Light. I am still not without hope, that He 
will yet pass by my transgressions and omissions, 
for Christ’s sake, and through mercy admit me 
into his heavenly kingdom.” 

Having been “Diligent in business, fervent 
in Spirit, serving the “Lord,” he was favored, 
during a period “of declining health, to bring 
his worldly affairs to a comfortable conclusion. 
Relying solely on the merits of his Saviour, he 
peacefully departed this life the second of Ninth 
Month, 1896. 





sions 

“ REVERENCE is the soul of religion. When 
that is gone, there is little left with which God 
can be pleased. Where nothing is sacred every- 
thing becomes common.” 


share of the labor seems to be the stirring up of 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Protestant Catholicism. 

It may be regretted that the term “ protest” 
r “ protestant” has by a seemingly perverted 
usage acquired an antagonistic, aggressive and 
negative meaning or application, in place of the 
apologetic, attractive and positive one which 
originally or etymologically belongs to them, 
as though their primary import were against 
that w hich i is undesirable, rather than for which 
is undesirable. I love to think of them as sup- 
plying the most condensed expression of social 
duty. For we are assured by the same benign 
and Divine Personage who summarized the pur- 
pose of his own mission into the world as the 
“ bearing witness unto (or for), the truth,” that 
He sends his followers into the world, even as 
He was sent into the world. He indeed in his 
merely human character underwent that educa- 
tional novitiate without which He could not 
have presented himself as our sufticient “ Way,” 
and in which by virtue of simple purity and 
sarnestness of purpose, He so “ entered into 
other men’s labors,” sifting the good from the 
bad and the true from the false, as to steadily 
advance from sinless ignorance to transcendant 
wisdom. But even that was but a “ bearing 
witness,” by deed and word to the truth of his 
then present relationship to the werld. From 
the beginning to the end of his wondrous his- 
toric career, there was doubtless a large sense 
in which he could work and ‘rest in the con- 
sciousness that He had nothing to do in the 
world than thus to “be about his Father's busi- 
ness,” so incidentally and none the less effect- 
ually because incidentally, stimulating all other 
beings in mortal shape, whether of worldly high 
degree or of worldly low degree, to find their 
own part in that business in the then presented 
and thenceforth growing light of “life and im- 
mortality ” (2 Tim. i: 10). 

The catholic wah is indeed a gospel of the 
living present. It is that message of “ the eter- 
nal now,” which the Hebrew prophet vaguely 
but confidently heralded when he interceded 
that “in the midst of the years” on that mo- 
mentous and ever-advancing line of demarca- 
tion between an effete past and a pregnant fu- 
ture, for which the more abstract term “ the 
present” has since been evolved —the Most 
High would manifest the plenitude of his gra- 
cious attributes, and “in wrath remember 
mercy.” It is a gospel of emancipation through 
all that is educational and traditional, out of 
and beyond all that is educational and tradi- 
tional. It is a gospel which repudiates, for all 
Christian manhood, the sufficiency of any merely 
historic lore or fact as the foundation fora living 
faith; which discredits such retrospective reli- 
ance as the prolific source of sectarianism, schism 
and a false conservatism ; and which boldly 
propounds the underlying and enduring “ mys- 
tery of godliness,” the doctrine of Christ within 
the hope of glory,” as that which is now “ re- 

saled for the obedience of faith.” 

Without claiming to be a Swedenborgian, I 
am used to think of it as claiming to be the 
Gospel of that “ New Jerusalem,” which we are 
scripturally encouraged to believe remains more 
or less hiddenly established in the world, and 
which accordingly ever awaits the apprehen- 
sion of earnest seekers for their due deliverance 
from ths Scylla and Charybdis of rant and cant 
—of rationalistic presumption and of unreason- 
ing bigotry. May all such seekers and finders 
have a single eye to their own calling to “turn 
on the light ” for the timely allurement and 
behoof of inexperienced after-comers, in order 




















































that the still growing “ light of the glorious gos- 
pel of Christ, “ the word of prophecy thus made 
more sure” (2 Cor. iv: 4, and 2 Peter i: 19), 
may shine unto them until the day shall dawn 
and the Day-Star arise in their hearts.” 


he would pass over that scene and see in it 
all that was beautiful and lovely, and delight 
himself in gazing at and admiring it; but if 
you were to send out a buzzard over precisely 
the same scene, he would see in it nothing to 
fix his attention, unless he could find some rot- 
ten carcass that would be loathsome to all other 
animals, He would alight and gloat upon that 
with exquisite pleasure.” “Do you mean to 
compare me to a buzzard, sir?” said the infidel, 
coloring very deeply. “1 made no allusion to 
you, sir,” said the minister very quietly. The 
infidel walked off in confusion, and went by the 
name of “The Buzzard,” during the remainder 
of the passage.— Selected. 




















































































Selected for “‘ THE FRIEND.” 


Bombardment of Copenhagen. 


The following anecdote is related by an eye- 
witness, a lieutenant in the navy. There is 
reason to believe that the person of whom it 
was related was not a member of the Society of 
Friends, though he might be of the same prin- 
ciple with them on the subject of war. This 
does not detract from, but gives additional force 
to the fact related of him : 

“ At the last siege of Copenhagen, being then 
a young midshipman on board his Majesty’s 
ship Valiant, I was particularly impressed with 
au object that I saw three or four days after 
the terrific bombardment of that devoted place. 
For several nights previous to the surrender of 
Copenhagen, the darkness of the night was ush- 
ered in with a tremendous roar of guns and 
mortars, accompanied by the whizzing of those 
destructive and burning engines of warfare, 
* Bougrives Rockets.’ 

“The dreadful effects of this destructive 
warfare were made visible by the brilliant lights 
in the city. Soon did the blazing houses and 
the burning cottages of the laboring poor il- 
luminate the heavens. The wide- spreading 
flames reflected on the water showed a forest of 
ships, all assembled around the city for its de- 
struction. When the bombardment had com- 
menced, and every woman and child fled from 
the destructive shell, shot and rocket, and from 
the burning and falling houses, a little child 
was seen running across the street for shelter, it 
knew not where, when a rocket, flying through 
the street killed in its way the poor innocent. 

“Oh, Britain, Queen of nations! Mother of 
such manly sons! Are these thy works? After 
several of these horrific nights, the Danes gave 


up their arsenal and all it contained to the 
English.” 
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Notes from Correspondents. 


To me there are no meetings alike refreshing 
and helpful to those of our mode and manner of 
meeting for Divine worship. ‘They are the one 
great uniting link that binds me to our Society. 
‘Take them away, and all that is of worth is gone 
for me. Zz 


















I was pleased to read the article by “S.,” on 
‘*Whom Shall we obey in War time?” and glad 
that though we may believe God overrules these 
things for good, and may even work in this way 
for the chastisement of nations, nevertheless those 
who really love God whom they have never seen, 
cannot be prevailed on to destroy or consent to the 
taking vengeance on their fellow-men whom they 
have seen. Neither is he limited to the necessity 
of war to effect his purpose in the exercise of his 
sole prerogative, to say “ V engeance is mine, and 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” W. M. 


















































The enclosed cutting from this afternoon’s paper 
(Seventh Month 6th), describes probably the most 
remarkable Friends’ meeting ever held. It is most 
interesting to picture the scene in the mind’s eye. 
That there should be a recognition of silent wor- 
ship at such a time is truly remarkable. 

On the return of Commodore Schley to the Tezas 
after the capture of Cervera and the destruction of 
his fleet, “Captain Philip called all hands to the 
quarter-deck, and, with bared head, thanked God 
for the almost bloodless victory. 

“T want to make public acknowledgment here,”’ 
he said, “That I believe in God the Father Ai- 
mighty. I want all you officers and men to lift 
your hats, and from your hearts offer silent thanks 
to the Almighty.” 

All hats were off. There was a moment or two 
of absolute silence, and then the overwrought feel- 
ings of the ship’s company relieved themselves in 
three hearty cheers for their beloved commander.” 
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Buzzarp or Dove.—Some years ago, a well 
known minister delivered a series of discourses 
against Atheism, in a town in America, some of 
the citizens of which were known to be skeptical. 
A few days afterward he took passage in a 
steamer ascending the Mississippi, and found 
on board several ‘of the citizens of that town, 
among whom was a noted atheist. So soon as 
he discovered the minister, he commenced his 
blasphemies ; and when he perceived him read- 
ing at one of the tables, he proposed to his com- 
panions to go with him to the opposite side of 
the table and listen to some stories that he had 
to tell upon religion and religious men, which 
he said would annoy the old preacher. Quitea 
number, prompted by curiosity, gathered round 
him to lis sten to his vulgar stories and anecdotes, 
all of which were pointed against the Bible and 
its ministers. The preacher did not raise his 
eyes from the book which he was reading, nor 
appear to be in the least disconcerted by the 
presence of the rabble. At length the infidel 
walked up to him, and, rudely slapping him on 
the shoulder, said, “Old fellow, what do you 
think of these things?’ The minister calmly 
pointed toward the land, and said, “Do you 
see that beautiful landscape spread out in such 
quiet loveliness before you?” “ Yes.” “It has a 
variety of flowers, plants, and shrubs that are 
calculated to fill the beholder with delight.” 
“Yes.” “ Well, if you were to send out a dove, 









liilinsiipisiainiiiallamaisaeiael 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The exports of domestic merchan- 
dise for the Sixth Month amounted to $92,994,401, an 
increase over Sixth Month, 1507, of more than $21,- 
000,000. There was a decrease in the dutiable mer- 
chandise imported for the month of more than $15,- 
000,000. 

The business of the Western railroads for the first 
six months of the present year was unusually heavy. 
The deliveries of grain at Chicago amounted to 134,- 
176,000 bushels, an increase of 40,949,000 bushels over 
the corresponding period of last year. The outward 
movement reached 135,998,000 bushels, an increase of 
50,955,000 bushels. 

Corrected figures show that the total subscriptions to 
the war loan of #200,000,000 amounted to $1,565,000,- 
000. Subscriptions for more than $5000 will be rejected. 

During the last fiscal year goods valued at $56,187,- 
309 were exported from Philadelphia, an increase of 
more than $9,000,000 as compared with exports of the 
previous year. 

Yellow fever made its appearance in General Shaf- 
ter's army before Santiago. Fourteen cases, said to be 
among the Quartermaster’s Department employes and 
refugees at Siboney, were reported on the 11th inst., and 
a number of additional cases have occurred since then. 

Official advices received in Washington from Santi- 
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ago place the entire number of fever cases up to the 
1sth, at 300 or less. 

Santiago de Cuba was on the 14th inst. surrendered 
to the American forces under Major General Shafter, 


General Toral agreeing to capitulate on the basis of 


being returned to Spain. “ This proposition,” General 
Shafter cabled, ‘‘ embraces all of Eastern Cuba, from 
Asseraderos, on the south, to Sagua on the north, via 
Palma, with practically the Fourth Army Corps.” 

‘The territory surrendered by Gener: al 'Toral makes 
about 5000 square miles. The number of Spanish 
soldiers to be sent back to Spain is estimated at 22,789. 

At noon on the 17th, the American troops took pos- 
session of Santiago, the Spanish flag being hauled down 
and the Stars and Stripes hoisted in its place. General 
Toral formally surrendered the plaza and all the stores. 
The Spanish troops left their trenches and marched 
into the American lines, where, one by one, the regi- 
ments laid down their arms. 

General Shafter says that upon entering Santiago he 
discovered a perfect entanglement of defences, and that, 
fighting as the Spaniards did the first day, it would 
have cost 5000 lives to have taken the city. 

A small gunboat and about two hundred seamen 
left by Admiral Cervera have surrendered to General 
Shafter. 

The siege of Santiago lasted two weeks. During 
that time the Spanish fleet was destroyed and nearly a 
thousand Spanish sailors drowned or killed by shell 
and flame, an unknown number of Spanish soldiers 
have died in the trenches. About two hundred and 
fifty American soldiers have been killed and in round 
numbers two thousand more have been sent to the hos- 
pitals owing to wounds, fevers and other ailments. 

Distress is very great in Santiago, but there is little 
sickness, scarcely any yellow fever. 

The mines in the harbor have been exploded or re- 
moved by our marines. Four steamships in the harbor 
are fine vessels, worth in the aggregate a million dollars. 
In addition to these prizes half a dozen fishing smacks 
have been taken. 

The fourth Manila expedition sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on the 15th inst. It will stop at Honolulu and 
the troops will take part in the annexation ceremonies. 

General Miles, with some artillery and troops, on 
the 19th inst. sailed from Siboney on the converted 
cruiser Yale for Porto Rico, He will be followed by 
an army of 30,000 men. None of the troops that par- 
ticipated in the actual fighting before Santiago will be 
sent to Porto Rico. 

The President has drawn up and sent to Major Gen- 
eral Shafter a statement of the general policy of our 
Government as to the government of the conquered 
territory in Cuba. It is in the nature of a proclama- 
tion as well as an order, and declares our purpose to 
be not to make war on the inhabitants of Cuba, or any 
faction of them, but to protect them in their personal 
and religious rights. 

The President has signed the war tariff for Santiago, 
and it takes eflect at once. It adopts the general and 
privileged rates now given Spain there, and makes that 
tariff uniform for all countries, including the United 
States. 

The Treasury Department has notified the principal 
collectors along the Atlantic coast that they may now 
“clear American or neutral vessels with supplies of 
provisions for Santiago de Cuba.” 

A fire which for twenty-six years smouldered in the 
Penny-Royal mine, at Connellville, broke through at 
a brattice wall on the morning of the 18th inst 
sent out a column of smoke and flame 
diameter and a mile high. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 493, which 
is 227 less than the previous week and 35 less than the 
corresponding week of 1897. Of the 
were under five years of age ; 266 were males and 227 
females ; 92 died of cholera infantum ; 
the heart ; 34 of marasmus ; 
stomach and bowels; 27 of consumption ; inani- 
tion ; 21 of convulsions ; 19 of apoplexy ; 18 of inflam- 
mation of the brain ; 16 of pneumonia ; 14 of diphtheria ; 
13 of old age and 13 from casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4's, 


, and 
fifty feet in 


foregoing, 25% 
43 of diseases of 


30 of inflammation of the 


2) of 


reg., 109} a 


110 ; coupon, 110 a 111; new 4’s, 125 a 124; 5’s, reg., 
111 a 1123 ; coupon, 112} a 11345 ; new 3's, 1025 a 103; 
currency 6's, 101 a 103. 

CoTron was quiet but steady on a basis of 6,7,c. per } 


pound for middling uplands. 
Feep.—Spot bran, $14.00 a $14.50 per ton for winter 

in bulk and $13.50 a $14.00 for spring in sacks. 
FLour.—Winter super., $3.00 a $3.25; do., extras, 

$3.25 a $3.40 ; Pennsylvania walle or, clear, $ 3.85 a $4.00; 


do. do., straight, $4.10 a 4.25; Western winter, 


clear, 
a 









$3.85 a $4.00; do., straight, $4.10 a $4.35; do., patent, | O.; William Scattergood, Pa., and for Charles C. Seat- 





ee 


tergood ; R. C. Shoemaker, Pa., $8 for himself, Comly 
B. Shoem: aker, Jr., E lizabeth L. Iredell and Jon: athan 
R. Lukens ; Mary E. Cadwalader, Phila.; Chas. W ght, 
N.J.; Sarah B. DeCou, N. J.; J. Elwood Hancock, N, 
oa $6 for himself, Robert Tay lor and Elizabeth Ann 
Aaronson; Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., $6 for himself, 
Henry W. Leeds and Sarah W. Leeds ; Josiah A. 
Roberts and Joseph Roberts, Pa.; L. Caroline Ash, Pa.; 
Joel Bean, Cal.; Caleb Hoopes, Pa., and for Benj: umin 
P. Hoopes, Phila; Henry B, Leeds, Agent, N. J., $54 
for Elizabeth I. ‘Bromley, Mary W. Stokes, Edward 
R. Maule, Hannah R. Maule, M. and R. Matlack, S, 
and A. Warrington, Joseph H. Matlack, William Mat- 
lack, Edwin R. Bell, Joseph Stokes, M. D., Samuel L, 
Allen, Howard ~ Bell, Anna W. Hooton, Margaret 
C. Venable, Wm. E. Darnell, Sallie A. Kaighn, Eliza- 
beth T: Engle, Sak L inton, Uriah Borton, Henrietta 
Haines, Deborah W. Buzby, $6 for herself, Wm. M. 
Winner and Walter S. Reeve, N. Newlin — M. D., 
$4 for himself and for Gideon Coutant, O., for Allen 
Maxwell, Ind., for Mary J. White, N. te: Hannah 8, 
DeCou, N. J.; Hannah H. Ivins, N. J.; Benjamin H. 
Lightfoot, Pa.; Samuel C. Moon, Pa., Emily Pusey, Pa.; 
Anne FE. Howell, Gtn., and for Aubre "y Howell ; John 
W. Tatum, Pa.; Sarah M. Burgess, Pa,; Richard 8. 
Griffith, Agent, Pa., $60 for Gilbert Cope, Albert L. 
Entrikin, T. C. Eldridge, Truman Forsythe, bE. Malin 
Hoopes, Ralston R. Hoopes, Joseph E. Hoopes, Ruth- 
anna Hoopes, Edward H. Hall, George B. Mellor, 
Mercy A. Roberts, Elizabeth L. Roberts, Edward Say- 
ery, Susanna F. Sharpless, Thomas Sharpless, Wm. 'T. 
Sharpless, M.D., Deborah C. Smedley, Martha Sankey, 
Thomas F. Scattergood, T. Walter Scattergood, Anna 
M. Woodward, Mary E. Forsythe, Debbie C. Spackman, 
Wm. P. Townsend, "Thomas Thorp, Mary Ana Taylor, 
Deborah J.W indle, Hannah Webb, Charles L. Warner 
and Charles 8. Carter. 


* QF Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


$4.40 a $4.60; spring, clear, $3.65 a $3.85; do., straight, 
$4.40 a $4. 60 ; do., patent, $400 a $4. 90; do., favorite 
brands, $4.95 a $5. 10; city mills, extra, $3. 25 a $3. 40 ; 
do., clear, $4.00 a $4. 10; do. ; straight, $4.10 a $4.40 ; 
do., patent, $4.60 a $5.00. Rye Frour.— $3.00 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No., 2 red wheat, 80} a 81ec. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 36} a 363c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31 4c. 

Beer CarrLte.—Extra, 5} a 53¢; good, 5} 
medium, 4] a 5c.; common, 4§ a 43e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4} af 5e.; good, 4} a 43c.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 3} a 33c.; lambs, 45 a Te. 

Hoas.—5} a 6e. for best Ww estern and 5} a 5je. for 
other grades. 

ForeEIGN.—Great Britain’s revenue for the quarter 
ending Sixth Month 30th was $129,527,205, compared 
with $127,079,300 for the corresponding quarter last 
year. 

* It is computed that about 200,000 pedestrians and 
20,000 vehicles cross London bridge every day. 

The British Government is said to have ‘formally 
consented to arbitrate the boundary dispute between 
Chile and Argentina, if the matter is not mutually 
settled by Eighth Month 15th next. 

Of all the countries in the world Servia contains the 
most centenarians. In that little country, which has 
fewer than 1,300,000 inhabitants, there are actually 575 
persons whose age exceeds one hundred years. Many 
Bulgarians also, attain long life. 

The Italian Government has ordered Admiral Can- 
diani and his squadron of four ships to proceed to Carta- 
gena, Republic of Colombia, and collect by force an award 
of $250,000 made by President Clev eland, and in favor 
of Ernesto C erruti, an Italian citizen. The squadron, 
which has been at a Venezuelan port, was expected to 
reach Colombia last week, and the Italian Admiral 
may seize and hold the Custom House until the amount 
is paid. This Government is not likely to interfere, 
but may endeavor to secure more time for Colombia. 

There are now about 40,000 miners at work in the 
gold mines of Siberia. The grains of Siberian gold are 
said to be on an average larger than those of any part 
“= world, 

Captain General Blanco, according to Madrid ad- 
vices, continues to protest ‘against any overtures for 
peace. He says that so long as it is not conclusively 
proved that Spanish troops are incapable of success- 
fully defending Cuba, Spain cannot treat for peace 
without dishonoring her army in the eyes of the world. 

Rear Admiral Dewey has reported to the Nay y De- 
partment that Aguinaldo having informed him that 
his troops had taken all of Subic say except Isla 
Granada, which he was prevented from taking by the 
German man-of-war Irene, the American cruisers Ra- 
leigh and Concord were sent there Seventh Month 7th. 
wi They took the island and about 1,500 men, with 
arms and ammunition. No resistance. The Irene re- 
tired from the bay on their arrival.” 

There are only 3,842 left of the Ainos of Japan -the 
“ Indians” of that country. Nearly all of them live on 
the northern island of Yezo. 

There are in Mexico 11,512 
are sustained by the State, 3,212 by cities and 2442 
are private schools; Of the total 6,027 are for males, 
3,104 are for females and 2,381 are mixed. 

Canada’s Postoffice Department made a profit of 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sixth Month 30th, 
after an experience of deficits which amounted to $6,- 
000,000 in the five years since 1895, 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 

ceived from each person, paying for vol. 72. 

J. Howard Yarnall, M. D., N. Y.; Wm. G. England, 
Nova Scotia ; Samuel L. Whitson, Pa.; William Berry, 
Gtn.; Nathaniel B. Jones, N. J.; Mary Randolph, 
Phila.; Thomas Perry, Agent, R. I., $24 for himself, J. 
Barclay Foster, Edwin B. Foster, John W. Foster, 
George C. Foster, Mary A. Gardner, Lydia F. Nichols, 
Martha B. Sheffield, Arthur Perry, Mass., Louis Brown- 
ing, Mass., and Geo. Foster, R. 1L., $4, 2 copies ; Sarah 
W. Bacon, N. J.; Clarkson M. Gifford, Mass.; Addison 
Hutton, Gtn.; Ellen L. Lightfoot, Pa.; Stephen W. 
Post, N. Y.,and or Henry R. Post ; John W. Garwood, 
Agent, la., for John Williams, $2, and for Francis Smith, 
$2.50; John G. Hoyle, Kans., $4 (2 vols).; David J. 
Scott, Pa.; Deborah Baldwin, Pa.; Josiah W. Cloud, 
N. J.; John E. Carter, Gtn., $8 for himself, Rebecca 8S. 
Conard, Shelter for Colored Orphans and L. M. Thorn- 
ton; Howard A. Mickle, N. J.; Joshua T. Ballinger, 
N. J.; Joseph Hawley, Ia.; Isaac Roberts, Pa.; Henry 
Hall, Pa.; R. Satterthwaite, Del.; Hannah Twitchell, 
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NOTICES. 

Wesrrown Boarprna Scnoou.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Streets, on Sey- 
enth-day, the 23rd inst., at 10 A. M. 
Joun W. 


meee Clerk. 
Westrown Boarpina Scnoon.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WILLIAM F. WickersuAm, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, at his residence near Barnesville, Ohio, on 

the eleventh of Fourth Month, 1808, Josep CowGtL1, 
in the seventieth year of his age ; an esteemed mem- 
ber and elder of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. 
, on Sixth Month 29th, 1898, at the home of her 
cousin, Andrew M. Childs, near LeRaysville, Jefierson 
Co., N. Y., HANNAH CHILD, in the eighty fifth year of 
her age ; a : member and elder of LeR: iy Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. “ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 


sc thools. Of these, dD, 852 

















, on the nineteenth of Fifth Mo., 1808, CHARLES 
P. Hatt, son of Nathan P. and Mareb Hall, formerly 
of Jefferson County, Ohio, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age ; and a member of Pasadena Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, California. For several years he patiently 
bore a painful affection of the spine: 
strong convictions, and unyieldingly attached to the 
pri inciples and testimonies of early Friends. It was his 
sincere and earnest desire to attain a state of resignation, 
and while he gave but little expression to his feelings, 
in view of the probable change near at hand, yet his lamp 
seemed to be trimmed and burning, and the clothing 
of his mind, that of patient submission, and quiet trust 
and confidence in the dear Redeemer. His end was 
peaceful, and his relatives and friends are comforted 
by some of his last expressions, such as: “1 have had 
some precious opportunities here in the quiet with my 
Saviour.” And again a few hours before his death, “1 
feel ready to go as soon as my Heavenly Father sees 
fit to take me.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE'’S SONS, _ PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Waluut Street. 


he was a man of 
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